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reached later generations chiefly in the form which he gave it. Indeed, he is often regarded as its typical exponent. This is true in a sense ; but for the real consolidation of the great vitalistic theory, Miiller represents a true progress only in two separate (though not unimportant) points ; this, however, is sufficient for us to give him a distinguished place, and to treat him as more than merely the last of the school. But an essentially new idea of really fundamental kind is not to be found in his writings.
The book begins with that statement about the chemical contrast of organisms and the inorganic which we know already from Tiedemann, and which, as Miiller emphasises, took a definite place in every contemporary book on chemistry; even the problem of urea has almost literally the same solution as with Tiedemann. Besides selective affinity there is " something else " which rules in life.
The Kantian view of the organic is next introduced, and the treatment of the conception of individuality reminds us once more of other predecessors. Somewhat more original, at least in its form, is the idea that the harmony which exists in the organism between structure and function is sufficient for the characterisation but not for the explanation of the organising powers, as the latter had existed before.
Then Miiller brings some arguments against the embryological evolution theory; epigenesis, on which he touches only slightly, is improved in so far as spontaneous generation of all kinds is definitely